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PREFACE. 



The high patronage and general approbation with which 
the compiler of this Chart was flattered in its original pre- 
sentation to the public, has induced her to reproduce it under 
considerable additions and improvements. 

Her object as expressed in a former edition, is to obviate 
the difficulties incident on remote genealogies, and to simplify 
the subject to beginners. This outline of Scottish History, 
wherein the succession of the royal line is carefully pre- 
served, shews the descent of our present Sovereign to be 
blended equally with Kenneth M^Alpine as with Egbert 
the Saxon. 

The improvement of her own pupils suggested the Work, 
and should it aid the labour of others similarly engaged, 
and prove an incitement for young people generally to study 
the histories to which this Chart and Guide are intended 
only as an index ; her effort for such benefits will be amply 
rewarded. 



South Lambeth, 

November, 1838. 



SUCCESSION 



OF THE 



ENGLISH MONARCHY, 



FROM 



EGBERT TO VICTORIA I. 



Egbert, first monarch of all England, was descended from 
Cerdric, founder of the kingdom of Wessex. The jealousy 
of Bithric, the reigning prince, had caused him to withdraw 
to France, where he was well received by Charlemagne. By 
living at this court, Egbert learned to polish the rude bar- 
barity of the Saxon character, and became familiar with the 
chivalry and manners of the French ; he obtained a superior 
knowledge of tactics, by serving in the armies of Charle- 
magne, which, on assuming the government of Wessex, he 
employed in the subjugation of the cotemporary princes 
forming the heptarchy, A. D. 800. 

B<*S«n Nos. 

to 

reign 

A. D. SUCCEEDED BV 



on 
Chart 



828 Egbert His son Ethelwolfe 2 

837 Ethelwolfe Ditto Ethelbald 3 

857 Ethelbald His Brother Ethelbert 4 

860 Ethelbert Ditto Ethelred 5 

866 Ethelred Ditto Alfred 6 

872 Alfred His son Edward, the Elder .. 7 

901 Edward, the Elder His natural son Athelstan 8 

925 Athelstan His brother Edmund, the Pious ... 9 

940 Edmund, the Pious Ditto* Edred 10 

945 Edred His nephew Edwy, son of Edmund 

the Pious 11 

955 Edwy , Hisbrother Edgar 12 

959 Edgar His son Edward, the Martyr... 13 

957 Edward, the Martyr His brother-in-law Ethelred II. 979 14 

B 



^y In the reign of Ethelred II., Sweyn, king of Denmark, ^oT 
A?K grandson of Thyra, the daughter of Edward the Elder, 
invaded England, to revenge the massacre of his countrymen, 
and of his sister, Gunhilda, who, with her children, were 
among those thus inhumanly butchered. 

Ethelred II. unable to defend his country from the in- 
vaders, fled into Normandy, whither he had previously sent 
his queen Emma, with her two sons, Alfred and Edward, for 
protection, to her brother Richard, Duke of Normandy. 

Sweyn only survived the flight of Ethelred six weeks, and 
upon his death, Edmund Ironside, son of Ethelred II. with 
the most hardy valour opposed Canute, the son of Sweyn, 
but, proving unsuccessful in his endeavours to rescue the 
kingdom from the Danish yoke, he made a compromise with *^ 
Canute, and they divided the kingdom, A.D. 1016. 

A month after this treaty, Ekimund was murdered at Ox- 
ford ;* and Canute obtained sole possession of the crown of 16 
England. 

SUCCEEDED BY 

)18 Canute His son Harold I 17 

>37 Harold His brother Hardicanute 18 

The two last kings died without issue, and having dis- 
gusted the English nation by their tyranny, the Saxon line 
was restored through the influence of Earl Godwin,t a pow- 
erful nobleman, and the first of that title in England,) in the 



• Observe the family of Edmund, for in his great granddaughter Matilda^ 
the Saxon lineal descent was continued by her marriage with Henry I. son of 
William the Conqueror. 

t The large tract of land which is supposed to have constituted Earl God- 
win's Estate, was overflowed by the sea in 1 100. This inundation formed those 
dangerous banks called Goodwin Sands, which have ever since proved fatal to 
life and property. 



^t?" person of Edward the Confessor, son of the banished Ethelred ^^^ 
5!if." II. and Emma of Normandy. ^J*-^ 

1041 

Edward the Confessor, in the decline of life, sent to Hun- 
gary for his nephew, Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, 
presumptive heir to the throne ; but he dying a few days after 
his arrival in England, new difficulties were thrown in the 
way of succession, as his son Edgar, surnamed Atheling, was 
too young to oppose his rival, Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 
by Githa, daughter of Canute. In this dilemma, Edward 
the Confessor secretly determined on naming William, Duke 
of Normandy, (related on his mother's side) to succeed him ; 
but death prevented his carrying this resolution into effect, 
1058 and Harold ascended the throne, setting aside the claim of 20 
Edgar Atheling, upon a charge of imbecility. 

When the Duke of Normandy heard of Edward's death, 
and Harold's accession, he was exceedingly indignant, and 
sent an embassy to England, upbraiding Harold with perjury, 
he having sworn upon an altar, under which William 
had placed some sacred relics to support that Duke's claim 
to the throne. Harold, in answer declared the oath to 
have been extorted ; that he had gained the crown by the 
unanimous consent of the people of England, and that 
he should strenuously maintain his right with his life. 
William, expecting this answer, was already preparing 
for the invasion of England. He calculated, as there were 
no fortified towns, that his whole fortune must depend upon 
the issue of one decisive battle, and having, by his power 
and courage, obtained a pre-eminence in Europe, multitudes 
crowded to render him assistance in this invasion, and 
the Emperor, Henry IV. promised his protection to the 
Duchy of Normandy during his absence. His most 
important ally was Pope Alexander II. who had great 
influence in military enterprizes, and now began to assert 
his supremacy over all the states of Europe. The pontiff 
b2 



*o*" embraced William's quarrel, and pronounced Harrold a per- on'* 
A.B. jured usurper. Whilst William was making preparations for 
this invasion, he excited Harfagar, king of Norway, to infest 
the coast of England, and though Harold obtained a great 
and honorable victory over him, it may be looked upon as 
the cause of his subsequent ruin, as in that contest he lost 
many of his best officers, and his army was weakened by de- 
sertion and fatigue. 

While in this situation, Harold heard that the new invader 
had landed at Pevensey in Sussex, and hastened to oppose 
him. The English and Norman forces met near Hastings, 
and prepared for a decisive battle. The English spent the 
previous night in riot and debauchery; the Normans in 
silence and prayer. In the first onset, William found himself 
on the brink of ruin ; but, by feigning a retreat, the English 
were allured into a plain, and on the Normans returning sud- 
denly to the attack, were repulsed with great slaughter. Ha- 
rold was slain by an arrow, whilst fighting with undaunted 
bravery, at the head of his soldiers. 

William, thus possessed of the crown by his victory, as 2i 
also by the nomination of Edward the Confessor, to strengthen 
his right and conciliate his new subjects, married Matilda, 
who was descended from Elfrida, daughter of Alfred the 
Great, by which marriage thelineal Saxon descent is continued. 

NORMAN. SUCCEEDED BY 

1066 William I His third son William II. surnamed 

Robert being made Duke of Rufiis 22 

Normandy. 

Richard was killed by a deer 

in the New Forest. 

1087 William 11 His brother Henry 1 23 

1100 Henry I His nephew Stephen 24 

Married Matilda, the niece 

of Edgar Atheling, and 

great grand-daughter of 

Edmund Ironside. 



® **■" Stephen, the son of Adela and Stephen of Blois, usurped ^^**^- 

a!vl the throne of Matilda, daughter of Henry I., but after re- ^'***'' 

peated struggles between them, it was settled that Henry, 

son of Matilda, and GeoflBrey Plantagenet, should succeed 

on the death of Stephen. 



BLOIS. SUCCEEDED BY 

Stephen His Cousin Henry II. son of Ma- 
tilda and Geoffrey 

PLANTAGENET. Plantagenet .25 

1154 Henry II His third Son Richard 1 26 

As Henry died and Geoffrey 
was killed in a tournament. 

1189 Richard I His brother John 27 

1199 John His son Henry III 28 

1216 Henrylll Ditto... Edward 1 29 

1272 Edward I Ditto Edward II 30 

1307 Edward II Ditto Edward III 31 

1326 Edward III His grandson Richard II. son of 

Edward Prince of 
Wales, surnamed 
the Black Prince ... 32 
1377 Richard II His cousin Henry IV 33 

1399 Henry IV. Duke of Hereford and Lancaster, son of John 
of Gaunt, the third son of Edward III. who sanctioned the 
murder of Richard II. in Pomfret Castle. 



LANCASTER, succeeded by 

1399 Henry IV His son Henry V 34 

1412 Henry V Ditto Henry VI 35 

In this reign, Richard, son of Richard Duke of York, laid 
claim to the throne, in the right of his mother, Anne Morti- 
mer, heiress to the house of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the 
second son of Edward III. Richard being slain at York, 
his son Edward persisted in the claim. Henry VI. of Lan- 
caster was murdered in the tower, by Richard Duke of 
Glo'ster ; his son Prince Edward was slain at Tewkesbury , 
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B*R«n Margaret of Anjou fled to France ; and Edward Duke of ^^^ 
a!d. York, ascended the throne, thus commencing the line of ^*^ 



YORK. SUCCEEDED BV 

1422 Henry VI. of Lancaster His cousin Edward IV 36 

1460 Edward IV His son Edward V 37 

1483 Edward V. who with his brother the Duke of York, were 
smothered in the Tower, by command of their uncle the 
Duke of Glo'ster. 

SrCCEEDED BY 

Edward V Ills uncle Richard III. son of 

Richard, Duke of 
York and brother 

to Edward IV 38 

1483 Richard III Henry VII. Earl of Rich- 
mond, son of Marga- 
ret, great grand- 
daughter of John of 
Gaunt ; shewas mar- 
ried toEdmund, son 
ofOwen Tudor, and 
Catharineof France, 
widow of Henry V. ; 
by which marriage, 
he was half-brother 

TUDOR. to Henry VI 39 

1435 Henry VII His son Henry VIII 40 

1509 Henry VIII Ditto Edward VI 41 

1546 Edward VI His sister Mary 42 

1553 Mary Her sister Elizabeth 43 

1558 Elizabeth Her cousm James I. son of Mary 

Queen of Scots, 
and great grand-son 
of Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth, of 
York ; also lineal de- 
scendant of Marga- 
ret, grand-daughter 
of Edmund Ironside, 
and Malcolm III, of 
Srollaml it 



Bn«n STUART. Noi. 

reiKn The surname of Stuart was derived from Fleance, son of chiit 
Banquo, who after the murder of his father, fled into Wales. 
His son Walter returned to Scotland and was appointed 
steward to Edgar, king of that country, from this occupation 
arose the name, afterwards corrupted to Stuart, which appel- 
lation distinguished his posterity, one of whom, namely 
Robert, ascended the throne of Scotland in right of his mo- 
ther Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce. 

SUCCEEDEO BY 

1602 Jambs 1 His son Charles T 45 

1625 Charles I. 

Charles having offended the parliament by levying taxes 
without their consent, they, with Oliver Cromwell at their 
head, took up arms, and after repeated defeats, Charles was 
taken prisoner, and beheaded at Whitehall. 



COMMONWEALTH,— 1648. 

Cromwell usurped the supreme power, under the title of 
Protector. 



THE RESTORATION.— 1660. 
In the person of Charles II. son of Charles I. 46 

SUCCEEDED BY 

1660 Charles II His brother James II 47 

1684 James II. by his arbitrary measures, and Roman Catholic 
principles, incurred the disgust of his subjects, who forced him 
to abdicate the throne. He retired to France, where he 
died, and William and Mary, son-in-law and daughter of 
James II. ascended the throne of England, with the universal 48 
consent of the nation. 



THE REVOLUTION,— 1688. 

William and Mary, 



ORANGE or NASSAU. succeeded by 
WiixiAM AND Mary Her sister Anne 49 



Bejau Anne, daughter of James II. dying without children, the ^^■* 
J*g| line of Stuart, became extinct, and that of Hanover stood ^***'' 
next in succession and relationship, in the person of George 
I. son of the Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, grand-daugh- 
ter of James I. 



STUART. SUCCEEDED BY 

1714 Anne George 1 50 

HANOVER. 

1727 George I His son George II..* 5! 

1724 George II His grandson George III. son of 

Frederick, prince of 

V\/"ale8 52 

1760 George III His son George IV 53 

1820 George IV His brother WilUam IV 54 

1830 William IV His niece Victoria 55 

VICTORIA 1837. 



wa^»M oen viiej6«iiv«. 



DESIGNS ILLUSTRATED. 



I. — The Druidical Form of Worship. — A.D. 59. 

The Druids — ^priests of Britain ; their religious rites were 
usually attended with human sacrifices. By severe punish- 
ments they kept the Britons in the most abject submission. 
The Druids were totally extirpated by Suetonius PaulinuSy 
the general of Nero, who attacked them in the island of 
Mona, in their consecrated groves, and burned them on their 
own altars. 



II. — The Introduction of Christianity. — A.D. 857. 

Ethelbert married a Christian princess, Bertha, daughter 
of Caribert, king of Paris. Bertha's influence over her hus- 
band paved the way for Christianity, and thus, on the arrival 
of Augustine, a Roman monk, Ethelbert was well prepared 
to receive his arguments, although, being at first apprehen- 
sive of magic, he insisted upon receiving him in the open 
air. He was eventually converted and baptized, with many 
of his subjects, by Augustine. 



III.— The Danish Standard— A.B. 877. 

The Reafen, or enchanted standard, was taken from 
the Danes by Odune, Earl of Devonshire ; it bore the figure 
of a raven, which had been inwoven by the three sisters of 
Hubba and Hinguar. Its movements were supposed to 
prognosticate the good or bad success of an enterprise. 
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IV. — Alfred framing the Laws and Divisions of England. 

A.D. 872. 

On the subjugation of the Danes by Alfred, he found 
the kingdom devastated by these barbarians, and in the 
most wretched condition. For the regular administration 
of justice he divided England into Counties, and these 
again subdivided into hundreds and tithings, and made 
each householder responsible for the conduct of his family. 
He founded the University of Oxford ; established schools 
for the instruction of his people, and his military exploits 
were equalled only by his zeal for the laws, and encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences. 



V. — Translation of the Scriptures, — A.D. 925. 

Athelstan caused the Holy Scriptures to be translated 
into the Saxon language. 



VI. — The Massacre of the Danes, 
VII. — Arid the subsequent invasion under Sweyii, — A.D. 981. 

The invasion of the Danes, headed by Sweyn, to revenge 
the massacre of their countrymen, which had been perpe- 
trated with the utmost barbarity upon the festival of St. 
Brice. 



\lll,—The Battle of Hastings.— A,Y>. 1066. 

Was the final struggle between Harold the Saxon and 
William of Normandy, for the disputed right to the crown of 
England; in which the heroic valour of the former fell power- 
less under the superior force of his adversary. 
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IX. — Submission of the Clergy to William the Conqueror . 

A.D. 1066. 

William prepared to take the utmost advantage of his 
victory by advancing to London^ and as soon as he had 
passed the Thames at Wallingford^ Stigand^ the primate^ 
made submission to him in the name of the clergy, who, 
with Edgar Atheling, the newly elected king, declared 
their intention of submitting to his dominion. 



X. — Doomsday Book and the Curfew Bell, — A.D. 1068. 

This valuable record of antiquity contained a register of 
all the estates in the kingdom ; it was compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror, and was called Doomsday Book, 
because it was intended to carry down to the latest posterity, 
circumstances and events of those times. Curfew (cor- 
rupted from couvrefev) was a law, introduced by William I., 
by which all the English were obliged to extinguish their 
fires and lights upon the ringing of the eight o'clock bell. 



XI. — Departuref or Palestine onthefirst Crusade, — A.D.1096. 

These enthusiastic wars were excited in the reign of 
William Rufus by the fanatical exordiums of Peter the 
Hermit, to rescue Jerusalem from the Saracens or Infidels, 
whose cruelties and persecutions upon the Christian pilgrims 
had incited him to represent their grievances to Pope Urban 
II., who warmly espoused the cause ; an universal influence 
was disseminated in every state, frantic in its zeal, ruinous 
in its consequences, collecting the flower of Europe's chi- 
valry, who with an immense army of Christians, quitted their 
respective countries hopeless of return, to support (as they 
considered) the cause of religion. 
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Xlh— Death of William Rufus.—A.B. 1100. 

The Norman and the ancient Saxons were devoted to the 
pleasures of the chase, and William the Conqueror not con- 
tented with the large forests possessed by former kings, 
depopulated the greater part of Hampshire for his inordinate 
indulgence in this amusement. In this forest his two Sons 
and Grandson were killed, which appeared to justify the 
impression of a retributive providence for his unfeeling 
oppression on its peasantry. 



XIII. — Civil Wars between Stephen a?id Matilda, 

A.D. 1138. 

WilUam, son of Henry I., was drowned in returning from 
Normandy. By the last will of Henry, his daughter Ma- 
tilda was appointed to succeed him, but her cousin Stephen 
usurped the throne, and England for some time presented a 
scene of civil discord, which was terminated only by a ne- 
gociation, that Stephen should reign during his lifetime, 
and that at his death the crown should devolve to Henry, 
son of Matilda and Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. 



XIV. — Derivation of' the name of Planiage?iet, 

A.D. 1154. 

The name of Plantagenet, was derived from Planta Ge- 
nista, the common broom plant, which Tulke, Earl of Anjou, 
wore in commemoration of a penance he had performed to 
expiate his crimes. The emblem was afterwards adopted 
as the badge of his descendants, the Plantagenets. 
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XY.— The Murder of BeckeL—A.B. 1179. 

Becket was raised by Henry II. from a low station to the 
office of Lord Chancellor; but his arrogance became so 
offensive to Henry, that in an unguarded moment, he was 
heard to express a desire to be rid of this incumbranop; 
upon which, four knights immediately started for Canter- 
bury, and murdered Becket at the altar. 



XYI.—TTie Conquest of Ireland.— A.D. 1172. 

To divert the minds of the people from the murder of 
Becket, Henry II. determined on the invasion of Ireland, 
which, already weakened by civil dissensions, fell an easy 
prey to his victorious arms. 

The shamrock, or wild trefoil, is the Irish badge of 
honour; highly esteemed by the Druids; and was adopted 
by the Irish in commemoration of St. Patrick's endeavouring 
to explain the Trinity in unity without success; until, 
plucking a trefoil from the ground, he said — "Is it not as 
possible for the Father y Son, and Holy Ghost, to be united 
under one Godhead, as for these three leaves to grow upon a 
single stalk :^^ which powerful, but simple appeal, induced 
them to embrace Christianity. 



XVII.— /JicAarcT^ Captivity.— A,T>. 1194. 

The death of Henry put the undutiful Richard in pos- 
session of that crown be had endeavoured to obtain by 
rebellion. This king impelled by the love of military 
glory, after providing for the safety of his kingdom in 
appointing Longchamp Bishop of Ely regent, determined 
.upon joining Philip King of France, in making an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land. The rival kings met at Messina, 
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where contrary winds detained them some time, during 
which arose those feuds and jealousies, which threatened 
both armies with destruction. The English king sailed from 
Messina, accompanied by his affianced bride, Berengera, 
whom he married at Cyprus, after punishing the un- 
cqurteous inhospitality of its king, and embarked for 
Palestine, where the English distinguished themselves at 
the seige of Acre; at Ascalon, Richard defeated Saladin, 
and by bravery obtained the title of CcBur de Lion; he 
advanced within sight of Jerusalem, but his army was so 
intimidated by the prospect of a long siege that he aban- 
doned the enterprise, and concluded a truce with Saladin. 
On his return he was shipwrecked, and to pass through 
the territories of his enemy, Leopold of Austria, assumed 
the disguise of a pilgrim, but betrayed by his expendi- 
ture and munificence was thrown by him into a prison 
at Dirrenstein, were he was discovered by the devoted 
attachment of his favorite minstrel Blondel, and finally 
ransomed by his people. 



XVIIL — Age of Chivalry, 

Chivalry and Tournaments took their origin from the 
trials of skill and combats in the Roman Amphitheatres. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they constituted 
the chief amusement at court, and at the castles of feudal 
nobles, the successful combatant receiving the prize at the 
hands of beauty, who were invariably the approving spec- 
tators at these emulative exhibitions. From the errant 
lives and exploits of these knights, to maintain justice, 
relieve oppression, and as champions in the cause of the fair 
sex, afterward emanated those absurdities, satirized by 
Cervantes in his ludicrous romance of Don Quixote. They 
fought under their respective patron saints, and their attend- 
ants were dubbed squires. 
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XIX.— The Murder of Prince Arthur.— A.D. 1203. 

John, aware that Arthur the son of Geoffrey, would prove 
an insuperable obstacle to his quiet possession of the throne, 
determined to rid himself of his injured rival ; and it is said, 
that this cruel tyrant, insensible alike to the ties of relation- 
ship and pity, killed the youth with his own hand. 



XX. — The Signing of Magna Charta. — A.D. 1214. 

John having refused to renew the charter granted by 
Henry I., the barons took up arms, and proceeded to open 
hostilities. John deemed it prudent to submit, and signed 
Magna Charta, at Runnymede, near Windsor; thereby secur- 
ing to all ranks of his subjects many important and valuable 
privileges. 



XXI.— The Mariner's Compass.— A.D. 1326. 

The Mariner's Compass was invented by Flavio Giova, 
a Neapolitan, in the 14th century. A fleur-de-lis was placed 
at the point of the needle by the inventor, in compliment to 
the duke of Anjou, then king of Naples. 



XXll.—The Massacre of the Bards.— A.D. 1284. 

Edward I. with the most cruel policy ordered the massacre 
of the Welsh bards, fearing their national ballads might 
maintain a spirit of independence, and encourage the people 
to rebellion. 



XXJII. — Invention of Cannon. — A.D. 1346. 

The first pieces of cannon were used at the battle of Cressy ; 
they were of wood bound with iron. Brass cannon were first 
cast in England in 1535; iron cannon in 1543. 
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XXIV.— The Burgesses of Calais.— A.D, 1347. 

The inhabitants of Calais made a desperate resistance to 
Edward III., during a seige of twelvemonths. To punish 
the patriots for their determined conduct, and to avenge the 
evils occasioned by this obstinate defence, Edward resolved 
to put six of the principal citizens to an ignominious death. 
Eustace de St. Pierre with five other burgesses, volunteered 
the sacrifice of their lives for their fellow citizens, but were 
spared at the intercession of Queen Philippa. 



XXV. — The Invention of Clocks. 

The invention of clocks with wheels is ascribed to Boethius. 
The first clock seen in Europe was presented to Charlemagne 
by Haroun al Raschid, A.D. 805. Clock makers were in- 
troduced into England in 1368, when Edward 3rd invited 
artists from Delft, and granted them permission to exercise 
their trade in any part of his kingdom. The first public 
clock was put up at Hampton Court, and was constructed 
in the reign of Henry VIH, A.D. 1540 ; it not only denotes 
time, but describes astronomical and planetary calculations. 
There are three clocks in Europe remarkable for their mo- 
tions and figures. At Strasbourg, Lyons, and Lunden. 



XXVI.— The Orders of Knighthood.— A.D. 1350. 

The Garter is the most honourable order of knighthood 
in England, it was instituted by Edward HI, most probably 
to promote a spirit of emulation, and to imitate similar orders 
which had been established in different parts of Europe. The 
knights are twenty-six in number, inclusive of the sovereign 
and princes of the blood. The badge is a dark blue ribbon, 
suspending a medal of St. George, and the Motto, " Horn 
soit qui mat y penseJ*^ This distinction has never been en- 
larged, and continues as honourable as at its first institution. 
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THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 



This appellation arose from an antient custom, derived 
from the Franks, and introduced into England by the 
Saxons, of bathing before they performed their solemn rites. 
There was a large extension of this order to naval and 
military officers after the peninsular war, by command of 
George IV. then Prince Regent. 



XXVII.— 7%c Salian Code. 

The Franks adopted the Salique code for the exclusion of 
female inheritance; as they were too rude and barbarous to 
submit to the dominion of a woman. From Hugh Capet to 
Louis Hutin, a period of nine hundred years, the French 
Monarchy had been held by males in uninterupted succession. 
Louis had no son, and was succeeded by his brother Philip 
the Fair, he was succeeded by his brother Charles V., who 
also died without male heirs, and the kingdom was inherited 
by his cousin Philip de Valois. Notwithstanding the three 
last kings had left daughters, Edward III. of England, 
asserted his claim to the French monarchy in right of his 
mother Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair. The French 
nation decided in right of Philip de Valois, in accordance 
with their established law. 



XXVIII.— 7%c Prince of Wales' Crest.— AM. 1346. 

Among the vanquished heroes on the field of Cressy fell 
the King of Bohemia, when the victorious Edward the Black 
Prince adopted his crest, the Ostrich Plume, with the motto, 
Ich Dien, (I serve;) from that time it has been retained 
by the eldest sons of the Kings of England. This circum- 
stance introduced the adoption of crests and mottos in family 

armorials. 

c 
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XXIX. — Dawning of the Reformation' — A.D. I377r 

After the miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost, they became suddenly 
bold and enlightened, and were enabled to fulfil the last 
eo^imand of their Heavenly Master, — "Go and teach all 
nations to observe all things whatsoever I have taught you.'* 
How religiously this command was executed, is well known. 
The Apostles went from country to country, instructing 
all in the knowledge of Christ, and him crucified. The 
progress which Christianity made in the second and third 
centuries, is acknowledged both by Heathen and Christian 
bistorians. In the reign of Constantine the Great, A.D, 
306, the Christian religion was embraced by the Romans. 
At the subsequent subversion of the empire by the barbarians^ 
those heathens, embraced the religion of the conquered, and 
secured to their teachers all their pristine dignity. The power 
of the bishops was afterward considerably enlarged by the gifts 
of Pepin and Charlemagne, who raised them to great tem- 
poral dominion and possessions. The opinion then prevalent,, 
that offerings to God, the Saints, and the Church mitigated 
the punishment of sins, added considerably to the wealth 
and consequence of the clergy; to the head of which body, 
at Rome, the title of Pope was given, in the eleventh century. 
The greater part of Europe and of the known world was, at 
that time, immersed in ignorance and barbarism. By degrees, 
however, the power of the Pope became disputed, and two 
sects, bearing the names of Waldenses,* and Albigenses,t 



* The Waldfenses were a sect founded by Valdo, a Merchant of Lyons, in 
1160, and were the first to expose the errors of the Church of Rome. The* 
persecutions these pious people endured, particularly in the year 1545, obliged 
them to take refuge in the vallies of Piedmont, where they still subsist, a monu- 
ment of the true faith. 

t Albi, in the south of France, was also the abode of pure Christianity. 
Two millions of the Albigenses perished in a persecution commanded by Pope 
Innocent III. : a remnant, escaping into England, prepared the way of truth to» 
^ohn Wyckliflfe. 
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openly disavowed his authority, and bore without shrinking 
the cruel persecutions of the unrelenting Romanists. Under 
the merciful guidance of the Almighty, Wyckliffe, a member 
of these despised sects, and who has been appropriately styled 
**The Morning Star of the Reformation," commenced in 
our own isle that glorious work, which by a combination 
of circumstances, terminated in the REFORMATION. 

Under the patronage of John of G^unt, and other Noble- 
men who became converts to his faith, Wickliffe expounded 
the Scriptures for several years to his followers, though his 
tenets were condemned as heresies by the Cardinals.* Pro- 
vidence however, frustrated every malicious design, and this 
faithful minister of Christ, after a series of labours in the 
gospel died in peace at Lutterworth. The inveteracy of 
Popish bigotry, in consequence of a decree of the Synod of 
Constance, caused the bones of this zealous reformer to be 
taken out of the grave, after they had been interred upwards 
of forty years, and ordered them to be publicly burnt, and his 
ashes to be cast into the "Swift; that brook conveyed them 
to the Avon, the Avon to the Severn, the Severn into the 
narrow seas, and these into the main ocean :" thus the ashes 
of Wickliflfe were the emblem of his doctrines, which are now 
promulgated in all parts of the world. At this period the 
great and noble Sir John Oldcastle boldly condemned the 
corruptions in the Christian faith and worship, and frequently 
represented to the kings Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V., the great abuses practised by the clergy. This 
nobleman caused all the works of Wickliffe to be transcribed 
and dispersed in many parts of Europe. He was ill requited 
for these pious labours, was forsaken by Henry V., and con- 
demned, as a heretic, to a painful death. 

Queen Anne of Luxemburg, wife of Richard II. favoured 

♦Cardinals were originally deacons, and the principals or incumbents of parishes 
of Rome, next in dignity to a bishop; they wore a purple robe and red hat, 
emblematical that they were to shed their blood for religion, if required. 
They are now ecclesiastical princes in the Romish church, compose the Pope's 
conclave, and have a voice in his election. 
C 2 
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the doctrines of Wickliffe; and, after her death, several of 
Wickliffe's books were carried by her attendants into Bohe- 
mia; from these manuscripts John Huss, a student at Prague, 
was first enlightened, and became as zealous in the doctrine 
against the Papists in Bohemia, as Wickliffe had been in 
England. Jerome of Prague, visited aU the distinguished 
universities of Europe, and at Oxford became acquainted with 
the works of Wickliffe. On his return to Prague, he joined 
Huss in the great work of reformation, for which both were 
condemned to be burned by the Council of Constance, and 
suffered death with calm resignation. 

[Continued at Page 26.] 



XXX. — The Combat of the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk. 

A.D. 1388. 

The Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk intended to decide a 
quarrel by single combat, which Richard forbade; banished 
Norfolk for life, and Hereford for 10 years, with an assurance 
to the latter that he should enjoy any patrimony which might 
devolve to him during his exile. Upon the death of John of 
Gaunt, Hereford's father, Richard revoked his grant, and 
seized upon Hereford's inheritance. Indignant at this in- 
justice, Hereford landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, and, 
assisted by the Dukes of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
deposed Richard, and ascended the throne, to the prejudice 
of the lawful heir, Mortimer, a boy of seven years old, de- 
scended from Phillippa, only daughter of Lionel of Clarence, 
the second son of Edward IH. With Henry IV. begins the 
ine of Lancaster. 



XXXI.— 7%c loss of France.— A.D. 1449. 

Edward III. claimed the French crown, in right of his 
mother, Isabella of France. His grandson, Henry IV. also 
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asserted his title to it, and the warlike Henry V. carrying his 
successful armi^ into France, fiilly established it by the victory 
of Agincourt. A treaty was concluded between the contending 
kingdoms, upon which Henry espoused Catherine, the prin- 
cess of that nation, and would have succeeded to the French 
crown, but in the zenith of his victories he died. During 
the minority of his son Henry VI., Joan of Arc, a servant in 
a small inn, enthusiastically adopted the idea that she was 
destined by heaven to relieve her country. Louis VH. being 
convinced of her divine mission, levied a strong body of 
troops. The French, inspired with fresh valour, bravely 
attacked the English, and relieved the town of Orleans, 
which was on the point of surrendering. By the treachery 
of the governor of Compeign, the intrepid Joan was delivered 
into the hands of her enemies, who caused her to be burned 
at Rouen, June 14th, 1431. 



XXXII. — The Wars of the Roses, or Homes of York and 

Lancaster. — A.D. 1455. 

Henry IV. son of John of Gaunt, third son of Edward IIL^ 
deposed Richard II. son of the Black Prince, and usurped 
his throne, thus setting aside the descendants of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. The partizans 
of Lionel had remained for some time seemingly inactive, but 
they only waited a favourable opportunity to assert their 
rights, and on the accession of Henry VI. a weak and 
irresolute prince, Richard, Duke of York, asserted his claim, 
in right of his mother, Anne Mortimer, the great grand- 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. Many engagements 
were fought with various successes under the symbols of the 
red and white roses. The Earl of Warwick, called the king 
maker, headed the Yorkists in the battles of St. Alban's, 
Blore Heath, Northampton, and Wakefield, where Richard, 
Duke of York, was killed, by order of Margaret, his head 
cut off, and affixed to the gates of York, with a paper crown 
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in derision of his title. Richard left three sons, Edward, 
George, and Richard. Edward succeeded to the title, 
continued the claim, and after the second battle of St. 
Albans, was proclaimed king by the title of Edward IV., and 
Henry fled into Scotland. Margaret rallied the Lancastrian 
party again ^t Hexham, where she was defeated, and escaped 
with her son into a forest, and afterward into Flanders. 
Henry, not so fortunate, was delivered up to Edward, and 
made prisoner. 



XXXin. — Intewiew of Edward IV, with Lady Elizabeth 

Grey.— A.D. 1465. 

Desirous to secure his throne by foreign alliance, Edward 
dispatched Warwick to Paris, to negociate a marriage with 
Bona, of Savoy, but in the interim, his accidental interview 
with Lady Elizabeth Grey, to supplicate his clemency in behalf 
of her orphan and destitute children; the blended influence 
of her fascinating beauty, and virtuous feelings, betrayed him 
into that imprudent marriage, whereby the irritated War- 
wick, stung at the affront of having been the tool of a vain 
embassy to the court of France, became his implacable 
enemy, and returning to the Lancastrian cause, reinstated 
Henry VL on the throne, but the victory of the Yorkists, at 
the second battle of Barnet, in . which Warwick was slain, 
replaced the crown on the head of Edward. Henry was again 
made prisoner in the Tower, and afterward basely murdered 
by the tyrant Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 



XXXIV.— 7%6 Murder of Prince Edzaard.—A.D. 1471. 

Margaret, still determined to defend her fallen fortunes, 
and gave Edward battle at Tewksbury, here the Lancastrians 
were totally defeated, and their army dispersed. Margaret 
and her son Edward were taken prisoners, and brought before 
^he king. Edward IV enraged at the intrepidity of the 
young prince, struck him on the face with his gauntlet 

I 
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upon which the dukes of Gloucester and Clarence rushed 
upon the unarmed youth, and murdered him with their 
daggers. Margaret was ransomed by the king of France. 



XXXXY.—The Invention of Printing.— X.D. 1474, 

Before the invention of printing, manuscripts were scarce, 
and at enormous cost. From the sixth to the thirteenth 
century many bishops could not read; and it frequently 
occurred that a king was unable to sign his name. Hence 
we may mark the use of seals. Arabia, Syria, and China 
were the great depositaries of learning and science at that 
period. In Europe it was confined within the bigotted 
precints of monastic establishments, and the monks drew 
lucrative and exorbitant revenues, in copying manuscripts 
issued to the laity. As late as 1299, we find a Bishop of 
Winchester borrowing a bible of the cathedral convent of 
St. Swithin, and giving a bond, couched in the most formal 
terms for its return. 

Some writers ascribe the invention of printing to Gutten- 
berg, of Mayence; others to Faust; and some to Laurence 
Koster, of Haerlem. 

Nicholson suggested the printing machine, and the rollers 
for inking types. Caxton was the first English printer; 
he learnt the art in Germany, and introduced it into 
England during the reign of Edward IV. 

The invention of printing was a prelude to the Reforma- 
tion, since it caused the general dissemination of knowledge, 
and placed the Bible in the hands of the people, enabling 
them to judge for themselves, instead of slavish depen- 
dance upon the priests. 



'XXXYI.— Death of t/ie Duke of Clarence.— A.D, 147L 

The incautious imprudence of this Prince in impugning 
the justice of those sentences, whereby some of his firiends had 
suffered, drew upon him the suspicious animosity of Edward, 
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whereupon his own trial quickly followjed^ and the disgusting 
cruelty of his brother left him but a choice of deaths which 
he decided to be "drowned in a butt of Malmsey," this 
was privately executed in the Tower. 



XXXVII. — Tlie Death of Edward V. and his brother Duke 

of Foi-A:.— A.D. 1485. 

Edward V. and his brother Richard^ Duke of York 
were smothered in the Tower, by order of their uncle 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who usurped the throne under 
the title of Richard III. 



XXXVIII.— 7%e Battle of Bosworth Field.— A.D. 1485. 

The flagrant usurpation and despicable character of Richard 
rendered his government odious to his people. The Duke 
of Buckingham, who had been the principal instrument in 
raising him to the throne, disappointed in his own ambitious 
views, turned his attention to Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, whose mother Margaret, was a descendant of 
John of Gaunt, by his third wife, Catharine Swynford. The 
rival parties met at Bosworth, where Richard's personal valour 
shone conspicuous, but overpowered by the strength and 
numbers of his antagonist, he was slain, and his body with 
every mark of ignominy and insult, thrown upon a horse, and 
conveyed to Leicester. Among the spoils upon the field 
of battle. Sir William Stanley found the crown which 
Richard had worn during the contest, and placing it upon the 
head of the Earl of Richmond, he was immediately hailed 
with the acclamation, "Long live Henry VII." 



XXXIX & XL.— The Union of Roses.— A.D. 1485. 

The union of the contending parties of York and Lan- 
caster took place on the marriage of Henry VII., of the house 
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of Lancaster, with the Princess Elizabeth, of the house of 
York, daughter of Edward IV., thus concluding a series of 
sanguinary civil factions. 



XLI. — The Invention of Guns. — A.D. 1405. 
Guns were first used in England at the siege of Berwick. 



XLII.^ — Cranmer presenting the Bible to Henry VIII, 

A.D.— 1535. 

In 1535, Miles Coverdale, a divine, produced the first com- 
plete English translation of the Old Testament. The New 
Testament was published by him in 1538, they were presented 
by Cranmer to Henry VIII. and dispersed among the people. 
On the death of Henry, Cranmer governed during the mino- 
rity of Edward VI. and united his interest with the Earl of 
Hereford's, to model the church service. The Liturgy was 
drawn up and established, and the articles of religion agreed 
upon. 

XLIII.— 7%e Reformation.— A.D. 1517. 

One hundred and forty years from the ministry of John 

Huss, when the Papal power was very extensive, and appeared 

thoroughly established, a contest arose, which ended in a 

great part of Europe seceding from the Church of Rome, 

and protesting against her errors and encroachments. The 

conduct of the dignified clergy at this period had brought 

great scandal upon religion. Bishops, abbots, and monks, 

were, for the greater part, not only grossly ignorant, but given 

up to luxury, idleness, and licentiousness. This corruption 

became more evident as the works of the fathers began to be 
more generally read; the difierence between the former, and 

the existing ages of the church was universally felt, and con- 
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vinced all ranks of men of the great need of a reformation, 
and that a blind superstition had advanced the Papal power, 
establishing a tyranny under which not only the laity, but 
crowned heads, had long groaned. Wyckliffe and Huss had 
sown the seeds of a reformation, which Luther had nourished 
with so much warmth. The Pope^s indulgences gave the 
first occasion to Luther to inquire into, and censure the 
doctrines of the church of Rome. Leo X. succeeded Julius 
IL in the Papacy. The magnificent church of St. Peter's, 
at Rome, began by Julius, required large sums to finish it: 
Leo had recourse to extraordinary means for raising this 
money by the sale of indulgences, which he permitted 
throughout Europe, to those who contributed towards the 
building. Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, and Zuinglius, 
boldly resented this disgraceful traffic; several diets* assem- 
bled at Worms and Spiers, when anathemas were denounced 
against the reformers by the Pope's legates. The sequel of 
these conferences naturally proved advantageous to Luther. 
He published a German version of the New Testament ; trans- 
lated part of the Old Testament; and reduced the sacraments 
to two, — Baptism and the Lord's supper; and his doctrine 
made rapid progress in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Providence, inscrutable in all its ways, makes even the 
worst passions of human nature subservient to the general 
good, and frequently accomplishes the greatest designs, 
through the instrumentality of the meanest and most vicious 
agents. Thus to the wild and ungovernable lusts of Henry 
VHL is England, in a great measure, indebted for the glorious 
Reformation. In the dispute with Luther, Henry at first sided 
with the Pope, and published a work in defence of Popery 
which procured him the title of "Defender of the Faith;" 
he shortly afterwards applied to the court of Rome for per- 
mission to divorce his wife, Catherine of Anagon, but the 
Pope, Clement VIL refused to comply with this request. 

* A diet is a convention of the states or princes of the empire in Germany 
and Poland, similar to a parliament in Great Britain. 
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Henry's rage knew no bounds; he openly set the Pope's 
power at defiance, and procured an act of parliament^ 
abolishing the Papal authority throughout his dominions. 
Cranmer, the "Patriarch of the English Reformation," in 
spite of the Pope's thunders of excommunication, pronounced 
the divorce between Henry and Catherine, and confirmed 
the marriage with Ann Boleyn. 



XLIV. — Suppression of Monasteries. — A.D. 1528. 

On the advance of the Reformation, one of its prominent 
features was the suppression of monastic establishments and 
the confiscation of their revenues; and England, naturally 
expecting similar results, the utmost exertion of Catholic 
influence was directed to inflame the minds of the people 
against the despotic rigour of Henry's government, whose 
rapacity made this an excuse for their immediate destruction, 
and for enriching his treasury with their enormous wealth. 



XLV. — Lady Jane Grey refusing the Crown, — A.D. 1553. 

At the instigation of Cranmer and the ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland, the pious young king, Edward VI. be- 
queathed his crown to his cousin Lady Jane Grey, to the 
exclusion of his catholic sister Mary. Lady Jane at first 
strenuously refused the bequest, but overcome by entreaties 
and the representations of her father the Duke of Sufiblk, 
and father-in-law the Duke of Northumberland, she yielded. 
Short lived elevation, for on the tenth day Mary was pro- 
claimed Queen, who caused this interesting and amiable lady, 
and her husband Lord Guilford Dudley to be beheaded on 
Tower Hill. On the accession of Mary, she repealed every 
act which had been passed in favour of the Reformation, 
effected a reconciliation with the Pope, and afterwards mar- 
ried Philip II. of Spain to strengthen the Catholic cause. 
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XL VI. — Burning of the Protestants. 

Queen Mary, assisted by Archbishop Heath, and the 
Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, Tonstal, caused above three 
hundred protestants to be put to agonizing deaths, i^ithout 
distinction of sex or age. The principal martyrs to the 
cause of their religion, were Cranmer, Ridley Hooper, 
Latimer, and Ferar. 

Fortunately for her subjects, in four years her persecuting 
reign terminated. Her sister and successor Elizabeth, who 
had been educated in the principles of the Reformation, pro- 
ceeded with great moderation in the arduous task of settling 
the religion; from that time England assumed a protestant 
importance, which she has ever since maintained; and in 1555 
the diet of Augsburg gave peace to religious controversy ; and 
the protestants were secured in the free exercise of their 
religion. 

XLVn.— 7%6 Loss of Calais.— S.jy. 1557. 

The Duke of Guise reconquered Calais in the reign of 
Mary, which had been possessed by the English ever since the 
memorable siege of Edward IIL The loss of this city filled 
the kingdom with murmurs, wjiich together with the neglect 
of her husband so deeply affected Mary, that it caused a fever 
of which she died. 



XLVin. — The Spanish Armada, 8fc. 

The superstitious tyrant, Philip H. King of Spain, had long 
entertained feelings of revenge against Elizabeth, for the assist- 
ance she afforded to the Protestants on the continent, and 
particularly to his subjects in the Netherlands;* where the 

*Tothe Intolerant conduct of the Duke of Alva, in the Netherlands, England 
is in a great measure indebted for the present flourishing state of its manufactures. 
The persecuted industrious Flemish artizans, fled hither for protection, and 
were kindly received by Elizabeth, and allowed to settle in the east of England. 
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Duke of Alva, Philip's emissary, had been endeavouring to 
exterminate heresy, and to establish the inquisition, by torture 
and the sword. Philip regarded her subjugation as necessary 
for the success of his political and religious bigotry ; and, 
determining on the invasion of England, he equipped a fleet 
of immense magnitude, which received the Pope's blessing, a 
consecrated banner, and the title of the "Invincible Armada." 
Under the command of the Duke Medina Sidonia, this for- 
midable fleet set sail from Lisbon, and after encountering 
many difficulties, anchored in the channel, off Calais, in 1588. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bisher, whose skill and courage in management, more 
than compensated for the inferiority in number and size of 
the English fleet, captured several Spanish ships; others 
were set on fire by stratagem, and the residue endeavoured 
to escape by sailing northward ; but so many were wrecked, 
by a violent storm, on the western Isles of Scotland, that 
only fifty vessels, out of one hundred and thirty, returned to 
Spain. Thus Philip had the mortification of seeing the total 
destruction of his powerful fleet, and his hopes and projects 
crushed for ever. 

To perpetuate this victory, and the merciful interposition of 
Providence, Elizabeth caused a medal to be struck, with this 
motto, — "He blew with his wind, and they were scattered." 



XLIK.— The Union of the Rose and the Thistle,— A,D. 1602. 

On the death of Elizabeth, her cousin James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland succeeded to the crown, and 
thus united these kingdoms ; he was son to the unfortunate 



1572. In the reign of Charles IX., who was little more than the imbecile tool 
of Catherine de Medecia, and the Duke of Guise, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was perpetrated at Paris, upon the Hugonots (a name given to the French 
Protestants,) who were allured to visit the capital, to celebrate the marriage of 
the young King of Navarre with Margaret, the King's sister. The bell of St. 
Germain's Auxerre was the knell of execution, and the brave Coligni, with ten 
thousand Protestants were martyred. 
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Mary^ and great grandson to James IV. of Scotland, and 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of England. The order of 
the thistle was instituted by James V., all contemporary 
monarchs having adopted some peculiar national emblem, 
he selected the thistle of his native wilds for the badge of 
Scotland. 



L. — Gunpowder Plot, — A.D. 1605. 

The Catholics disappointed by James advocating the 
Protestant cause, formed the iniquitous plot for destroying 
both Houses of Parliament, (by means of gunpowder, con- 
cealed under the premises) together with the king and 
princes expected to assemble there on the 5th of November. 

A latent spark of compunction in one of the conspirators 
dictating an anonymous warning to Lord M onteagle, led to 
the discovery, when the principal conspirators and their 
subordinate agent, Guy Fawkes, were taken and executed. 



LI. — Charles beheaded, — A.D. 1608. 

The battle of Naseby proved a death blow to the royal 
cause, and threw Charles into the power of the parliament. 
After the vain form of a trial, he was sentenced to death, 
and allowed but three days to prepare for his execution ; 
which interval was passed in religious duties, and in most 
affectionate admonitions to his children. — He was beheaded 
on the 13th of January, 1648. 



LII,— THE COMMON WEALTH,— \&^% to 1660. 
CromweU dissolving the Parliament, 

Upon the murder of Charles I., England was devastated by 
anarchy and confusion ; when the crafty policy, and daring 
spirit of Cromwell seized upon all power, civil and military. 
His inordinate ambition and boundless schemes were at first 
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veiled under a show of moderation^ affecting to uphold and 
act in conjunction with the parliament^ while in secret he 
had determined on its annihilation^ and by fermenting the 
discontents of the military, he rendered them subservient to 
his designs. Aided by their presence and force, he broke 
into the House of Commons, coarsely expelled the members, 
and dissolved the assembly, after which a suborned military 
council voted a new scheme of Government, termed a com- 
monwealth, investing him with its supremacy, under the title 
of Protector. 



LIII. — King Charles in the Oak. 

At Boscobel, on the borders of StaflFordshire, Charles II. 
sheltered himself in the branches of an oak for twenty-four 
hours. From this retreat, he saw several soldiers passing 
in pursuit of him, and heard their hopes of obtaining the 
reward offered for his person. 



UN,— THE RESTORATION.— Kja. 1660. 

Oliver Cromwell appointed his son, Richard Cromwell, to 
succeed him but not having either the talent or ambition of 
his father he resigned; and through the influence of General 
Monk, Charles II. son of the late king was recalled, whose 
Restoration forms a grand aera in the history of England. 



LV. & INI.— THE ABDICATIOJV.—A.D. 1684. 

James II., born a papist, endeavoured to effect a reconci- 
liation with the Pope in the name of his subjects. A tissue of 
unpopular proceedings, tended to create a general disaffection 
towards this Prince. On the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, 
his defeat at Sedgemoor, was speedily followed by his 
inhuman execution. The savage cruelties of Judge Jefferies 
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upon the insurgents, the establishment of the Jesuits in 
England, and James's injustice in ecclesiastical affitirs, so 
glaringly shown in the committal of seven bishops to the 
Tower, for their intrepedity in refusing to read his decrees; 
(granting civil and religious immunities to the Roman Ca- 
tholics,) together with other arbitrary and impolitic measures, 
rendered him so obnoxious to his subjects, as finally to 
compel his abdication. 



LYIL— The Revolution and the Bill of Rights.— A.D. 1689. 

On the abdication of James II., the prevailing party in 
England vested the government jointly in the hands of 
Mary his daughter, and her husband the Prince of Orange, 
as King William and Queen Mary. In this reign the houses 
of parliament brought in the Bill of Rights, and retrenched 
the power of the crown, by which its prerogatives were 
defined, and the liberty of the subject secured. 



LYIIL— The Battle of the Boyne,— A.D. 1690. 

James made a vain efibrt in Ireland to regain the crown, 
but the battle of the Boyne was so disastrous to his cause, 
that he fled to St. Germains, where he died. 



UX.—The Jet of Union.— A.D. 1707. 

Was a bill passed in the reign of Queen Anne, by which 
England and Scotland were united under one parliament. 



LX.—The Battle of Culloden.— A.D. 1746. 

Upon the death of Anne, George I. Elector of Hanover 
and great grandson of James I. succeeded, to the prejudice 
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of the family of James II. known under the title of Pretender, 
or Chevalier St. George. The Elarl of Mar, a zealous sup- 
porter of this rash cause, set up the standard of rebellion at 
Braemar^ several battles followed^ disastrous in their issue 
to the Chevalier, who, closely pursued by the Duke of 
Argyle, narrowly escaped with life, and sought refuge in 
France. This vain attempt was renewed in the reign of 
George II. by Prince Edward, the son of the Chevalier, who 
was opposed by the Duke of Cumberland at CuUoden, 
where in less than thirty minutes he was defeated, his army 
dispersed, and the field covered with slain. 



LXI. — The Escape of the Pretender, 

After the battle of CuUoden, the vanquished adventurer 
Prince Edward, pursued and harassed, a heavy price set upon 
his head, wandered among the wilds of Scotland, in various 
disguises under accumulated suffering and privations; during 
which, it is said that his misery and necessities threw him 
upon the humanity of above fifty individuals, whose com- 
passion overcame self-interest and assisted his escape. 



IXil.— Tlie Siege of Gibraltar,— \ JO. 1704. 

In the reign of George II. an English fleet under the 
command of Admiral Byng and Captain Blackney, besieged 
and took Gibraltar, one of the most important military posts 
of Spain; and in the reign of George III. 1779, the Spaniards 
made an ineffectual attempt to recover this valuable fortress 
by a long protracted siege and bombardment, during which, 
it was relieved by Lord Howe and Sir George Rodney, and 
defended by the distinguished prudence, conduct and bravery 
of General Elliot, which won the plaudits and admiration 
of Europe and raised him to the British peerage, imder the 
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title of Lord Heathfield. This garrison has from that time 
remained in the possession of Great Britain. 



LXm.— The Siege of Quebec and the Death of Wolfe, 

A.D. 1759. 

The decision of character and bravery of this officer were 
particularly adapted to his military profession. He was 
appointed to command the expedition against Quebec. The 
enterprize was hazardous, but his talents surmounted all 
obstacles, and on the heights of Abraham he encountered 
and vanquished the enemy. At the moment of victory he 
was mortally wounded; when the triumphant shout "they 
run," striking upon the ear of the general, he exclaimed, 
" I thank God, and die contented." 



h'XlY,— Death of the Earl of Chatham, — May Uth, 1778. 

This celebrated statesman, joined the opposition party, 
headed by Frederick Prince of Wales in the reign of George 
II. and was a powerful opponent to Sir Robert Walpole; his 
talents as a vigilant opposer of unconstitutional innovations 
secured the esteem of the nation. He became prime minister 
in 17/57 : on the death of George II. he resigned his office; 
but in 1766 his abilites were required to quell public distrac- 
tion; he was re-instated in the cabinet, made Lord of 
the privy seal, and created a Peer, by the title of Earl 
Chatham. Although he was no advocate for Colonial inde- 
pendence, he opposed the American war with the fiill force 
of his eloquence; anticipating its result, and his anxiety 
upon this subject caused his death. The Duke of Richmond 
moved for an address to the throne, to acknowledge the 
independence of America, when Lord Chatham opposed it 
with so much energy, that on rising for a second reply to 
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the duke's arguments, he fainted, and fell back in his seat ; 
the house immediately adjourned, and from this exhaustion 
he never recovered. 



LXV. — TJie French Revolution. — A.D. 1789. 

Louis XVI. ascended the throne under unpromising cir- 
cumstances for popularity, and great embarrassment in the 
finance^ but evinced every desire to conciliate the affections 
of his people. In 1778, England declared war against France, 
in consequence of aid given to the Americans against her 
power, for which interference, the French paid a fearful penalty 
in the eflfect of those principles of* liberty and equality, im- 
bibed by their intercourse with the free states; which, aided 
by the Revolutionary tenets and atheistical writings of false 
philosophy, and augmented by the increasing poverty of her 
resources, excited those after horrors which sacrificed her 
king and subverted her government. Anarchy and cruelty 
unfurled their standards. The Bastile was destroyed; the 
people ranged themselves under different factions, each headed 
by different leaders, alternate in success and crime. The 
principal actors in these tragedies were La Fayette, Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and others, under whose reign of terror all 
ranks, swelled the apalling list of their victims. In 1793, 
after a mockery of trial, the King, Queen, and several of 
their family were hurried to the guillotine, which continued 
to stream with the blood of the innocent. Several Euro- 
pean nations united against these enormities, but France 
now under a republican form of government, appeared to be 
upheld by her own sanguinary enthusiasm, and her armies 
were successful in Holland, Flanders, and many German 
States. In England she found a foe alike determined and 
invincible. A successful attack was made by the fleet under 
Lord Hood upon the shipping and harbour of Toulon, 

but it was afterwards recaptured, under the skill and di- 
d2 
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rection of Napoleon Buonaparte, who at this seige, gave 
earnest of those powers which afterward subjugated the 
greater part of Europe to his rule. The victories of our 
naval commanders Howe, Bridport, and Duncan, were alike 
rapid and brilliant ; but the French, more successful on land, 
intimidated several states from farther resistance, and com- 
pelled the Dutch and Spaniards to confederate with them. 
Austria alone preserved her union with England, but was 
eventually driven out of Italy, and obliged to submit to the 
conqueror's terms of peace at Campo Formio, After this. 
Napoleon possessed himself of Malta, then passed into Egypt, 
where he was partially successful ; but his aspiring views were 
checked in the destruction of his fleet by Lord Nelson at 
Aboukir Bay, and the gallant opposition he encountered from 
Sir Sidney Smith at Acre, determined his secret return to 
France, where his deep policy procured him the nomination of 
First Consul. In 1800, Austria again ventured upon hostili- 
ties, when Napoleon, with undaunted hardihood, led his army 
across the Alps, and obtained the victories of Marengo, 
Hohenlinden, and compelled Francis to his own terms of 
peace. At the battle of Alexandria, the brave Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, obliged the French to evacuate Egypt, sealing 
the victory with his life, when the belligerents, wearied of 
this warfare, concluded a general peace at Amiens, A.D. 
1802. In 1804, Mr. Pitt's adminstration subverted these 
pacific measures, and devoted every energy of his mind to 
form a new coalition against the power of France. His purpose 
was assisted by the general indignation excited at that junc- 
ture, upon the murder of the unfortunate duke d'Enghein, 
(descendant of the great Cond^,) which crime was the imme- 
diate stepping stone to the height of Buonaparte's towering 
ambition ; he was thence proclaimed Emperor of the French, 
and King of Italy. Spain having entered into collusion with 
France, the British Minister without waiting for the 
formalities of declared war, and intercepted their treasure 
ships from South America. 
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LXYL— The Battle of Trafalgar.— A.D. 1805. 

Our naval victories at this period were as glorious as 
effective. Lord Nelson and Admiral CoUingwood discovered 
and encountered the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Cadiz^ and on the 2l8t of October, 1805, a terrible engage- 
ment ensued off Cape Trafalgar, at the onset of which 
Nelson gave as the word of command " England expects 
every man to do his duty," emphatically illustrating the 
same by the bravery of his own exertions, during which, 
the incautious exposure of his person, decorated with various 
insignias of his orders, rendered him a mark to the French 
riflemen stationed in the rigging, by whom he was mor- 
tally wounded, surviving but to hear the number of vessels 
captured, and then expired on board the "Victory." A 
thanksgiving was offered throughout England upon this 
memorable action, and its hero was honoured with every 
testimony of public respect at his funeral in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, where a tributary monument is raised to his memory. 



In 1806, the fortunes of war by land, veered in favour of 
Buonaparte. The Austrians under the command of the arch- 
duke Charles were defeated at Ulm and Austerlitz, Scarcely 
had the Emperor Francis obtained peace, when Prussia with 
dauntless enthusiasm determined to cope with the power of 
France, the battles of Jena and Friedland closed upon their 
ruin; their fortresses surrendered to Napoleon, and the treaty 
of Tilsit deprived their king of half his dominions. 1807 — 
Elated with the rapidity and extent of these victories, 
Buonaparte next attempted to annihilate the commerce 
of England, and by the decree of Berlin, the reception 
of all British manufacture was proscribed at their ports. 
Denmark, intimidated by the imperious mandate, acted 
upon the exclusion, although in alliance with England, 
who was not tardy in punishing this servile breach of 
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faith^ and equipped an expedition under Lord Gambier and 
the Earl of Cathcart to bombard Copenhagen ; when the 
Danish King^ to preserve his capital^ surrendered his fleet, 
and naval stores. Portugal then received from Buonaparte 
the same dictum of exclusion. The Prince Regent of that 
country alarmed by the appearance of a French army on his 
frontiers, hastily embarked on board the British fleet for his 
Brazilian dominions, and the French took possession of 
Lisbon. Spain became the next object for Napoleon's grasp. 
Stratagem and treachery deposed their Royal Family, 
giving their crown and kingdom to his brother Joseph. The 
Spaniards irritated at this usurpation, sought the interference 
of England, who generously gave them every aid, released 
the Spanish prisoners, supplied them with clothing and 
ammunition, and reconveyed those troops from Germany who 
had revolted from Buonaparte. In 1808, a well-appointed 
army commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, was sent out 
for the liberation of Portugal, landing on the first of August 
at Mondega Bay, and on the 2 1st was fought the memorable 
and victorious battle of Vimeira, The unfortunate recall 
of this officer placed the command in the hands of Sir 
Hugh Dairy mple, who concluded a disadvantageous nego- 
tiation with the French commander at Cintra. Sir John Moore 
was then appointed to the command of the British army in 
Spain, but found her people tardy and supine in co-operating 
with him for the deliverance of their country. The sufferings 
of our troops in this campaign exceed description, and so 
closely were they pursued by the enemy, that on arriving at 
Corunna^ this brave officer determined to risk a battle, which 
added to the laurels of England, but proved fatal to the life 
of its gallant commander. In 1809, Buonaparte having 
withdrawn his troops from Austria, to augment his force in 
Spain, Francis seized upon their absence as favourable for 
an attempt to retrieve his former defeats; but the tide of ill 
fortune set strongly, against these efforts; after a brief but 
decisive campaign, Napoleon took possession of Vienna, and 
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the final battle of Wagram prostrated the Austrian dominions 
at the feet of the conqueror. A peace was then concluded, 
the policy of Napoleon suggesting to change this foe into an 
ally, by marriage with the Emperor's daughter, the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, and divorcing the amiable Josephine, 
under the only plea want of issue to the throne of France. 
1809— At this period Sir Arthur Wellesley was re-appointed 
to conduct the war in Portugal, where his resplendent career 
soon retrieved the transient tarnish of the British arms; he 
expelled the French from Oporto, advanced into Spain, and 
gained the battle of Talavera, on which he was elevated to 
the peerage under the title of Viscount Wellington. 1810 — 
Buonaparte aroused at his antagonist's success, sent a powerful 
army under the command of Massena, to expel the English 
firom the Peninsula; but the foresight of Lord Wellington 
acting upon the defensive at Torres Vedras, and the successful 
battles of AUmera, Fuenta (PHonore, and Barossa, frustrated 
these designs. Stung by these defeats, and his novel position 
as the vanquished, Buonaparte appointed Marmont, a distin- 
guished general, to compete with our hero, but whose tactics 
proved less efficient in result than those of his predecessor 
Massena. 1811 — The fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada- 
joZy and all the forts on the Douro, were beseiged and taken. 
At Scdarnanca the respective armies met, when by an inju- 
dicious movement of Marmont's, Lord Wellington availed 
himseKof that juncture for his attack, which was so admirably 
directed that 1400 of the enemy were slain in the conflict. 
Intelligence of this signal victory was received with such 
enthusiasm in England, that the coronet of an earldom was 
placed upon the brow of this great general, who with the 
nation at large, anticipated that these successes would act as a 
stimulant upon the Spaniards, to emancipate themselves from 
the French yoke, and induce them to co-operate with those 
whose bravery had effected so much in their behalf; but 
Ballastros their leader refused to be guided by foreign interpo- 
sition, and the English withdrew to the frontiers of Portugal 
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In 18 12^ the ambition of Napoleon entered into hostilities 
with Russia^ and in despite of every difficulty^ penetrated 
to Moscow '^ there his triumphs ended. The Russians fired 
their capital to deprive the enemy of quarters and resource^ 
which precipitated them into the extremes of misery and 
suffering ; unsheltered amid the severity of a rigorous 
winter^ a prey to famine^ disease^ and exhaustion^ the £rozen 
soldiers died by thousands ; and of the most formidable army 
ever assembled in Europe^ a miserable relic only escaped these 
ravages to recross the frontier. The Spanish Cortes now 
saw the necessity of yielding the command of their forces 
to British superiority, when by a series of Lord Wellington's 
brilliant successes the French were driven from their po- 
sitions on the Douro and Ebro, compelled to abandon 
Madrid^ and after the hard fought battle of Fittoria, on the 
21st of June, 1813, the French army was completely over- 
thrown. The fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, in 
the French possession, were then stormed; the former was 
carried with a frightful loss of life, and the latter surrendered. 
The failure of Buonaparte's Russian campaign, instigated the 
alliance of Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, who defeated him 
at Leipsic; the retreat of his vanquished army was disastrous, 
and his kingdom threatened by invasion on the eastern and 
western frontiers. Lord Wellington pursuing his conquests in 
Spain, crossed the Bidassoa, defeated Soult's army at JVeviUe 
Orthes and Toulouse ^ when Bourdeaux opened her gates to the 
descendant of the Bourbons, the Duke d^Angouleme, who 
had arrived at the English camp. Intelligence was here 
received that the allied armies had crossed the Rhine, made 
an attack on Paris, which yielded almost without resistance. 
On the 6th of April, 1814, Buonaparte signed the instru- 
ment of his abdication; the Island of Elba was allotted as a 
sovereignty to the fallen Emperor, and the Duchies of Parma 
and Placentia settled on his wife and son. Louis 18th was 
recalled to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 
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LXVIh— The Battle of Waterloo.— A.D. 1815. 

A congress of ambassadors met at Viemia^ to arrange and 
settle the afiairs of Europe after these anarchies^ when their 
councils were rendered void by the sudden re-appearance of 
Buonaparte on the theatre of action. Invited by his partizans 
in France^ he escaped from Elba, and landed at Fregus. The 
army every where declared in his favour, from the cherished 
remembrance of his former victories, and the national benefits 
he had conferred. He boldly issued a proclamation importing 
that the French people looked to him for rescue from the yoke 
of the Bourbons imposed by the allies, re-assumed the imperial 
dignity, and Louis escaped to Lisle. As soon as Buonaparte's 
arrival in France was known at Vienna, the congress published 
a manifesto, declaring that he had rendered himseK amenable 
lo public vengeance, and entered into a treaty to support the 
Bourbons. The allied powers concentrated their forces in 
Belgium for the invasion of France; the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia were in the field, the Duke of Wellington com- 
manded the English and Dutch, Blucher the Prussians. On 
the 15th of June, 1815, much astonishment was excited by 
finding Buonaparte on his road to Brussels; which caused 
great alarm to its peaceable inhabitants, and confiision 
and hurry to the army. The French Emperor commenced 
the warfare by taking Charleroi, and boldly attacked the 
Prussians at Ligny, where Blucher was defeated, and the 
gallant veteran nearly lost his life. The French flushed 
with this victory and the advantages gained at Quatre Bras, 
impatiently waited for the conflict upon the ever me- 
morable plains of Waterloo , which battle, on the 18th of 
June, 1815, decided the fate of Europe, and terminated the 
career of that extraordinary man, whose ephemeral power 
had shaken and subverted the states and sovereignties of 
Europe. Thesuccesswas doubtful untilsunset, when Blucher's 
reinforcements arriving, turned the fortunes of the day heavily 
against Buonaparte. On the onset of the engagement, he 
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evinced great presence of mind^ but towards the close^ be- 
coming palsied by surrounding defeat^ fled in despair to 
Paris, where pursued to the very gates by the victorious allies, 
his ministry advised his second abdication, as the only means 
of saving the country : to which he at length acceded, and 
attempted personal escape to America, but foiled in this hope 
by the vigilance of the British cruisers, he voluntarily and 
unconditionally surrendered himself to Captain Maitland, of 
the Bellerophon, when the English government in conjunction 
with the allied powers, decided upon his exile to St. Helena, 
under the strictest guard by sea and land. Here closed the 
life of this great conqueror, illustrious by transcendant 
talent, brilliant military abilities, intuitive strength, and de- 
cision of judgment, but rendered a curse instead of a bles- 
sing to mankind by insatiable ambition, A.D. 1821. 



SUCCESSION 



OF THE 



KINGS OF SCOTLAND. 



From Kenneth M'Alpiney first King of Picts and Scots. 

Began Nos 

to SUCCEEDED BY Contemporary with on 

Rei^n. Chart 

834 Kenneth His brother Donald Egbert 1 

854 Donald His nephew Constantine Ethelbert 2 

860 Constantine His son Donald Alfred 6 

892 Donald Constantine Alfred 

937 Constantine Malcolm Edward the Elder 7 

944 Malcolm Kenneth III Edmund the Pious 8 

950 Kennethlll Malcolm II Ethelred II 13 

953 Grimus 

953 Duflf 

1003 Malcolm II His grandson, by his Duncan Canute 16 

daughter Beatrice 

1033 Duncan By the Usurper Macbeth Canute 

1039 Macbeth Malcolm III Edward the Con- 

1056 Malcolm III Of Caenmore, son of fessor 18 

Duncan, by his 

brother Donald Bane William of Nor- 
mandy .. 20 

1093 Donald Bane His Nephew Edgar William II 21 

1098 Edgar His brother Alexander Henry 1 22 

1106 Alexander David Henry I. 

1124 David I William, sumamed 

the Lion on ac- 
count of his being 
the first King who 
adopted this ani- 
mal in the ar- 
morial bearings of 
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Bf^an Nov. 

to 8UCCBEOBD BT Contemporary with •n 

Reign, Cluurt. 

Scotland Henry I. 

Stephen 23 

Henry II 24 

1165 'William the Lion His son Alexander II Henry II. 

Richard 1 25 

John 26 

1214 Alexander Alexander III John 

Henry III 27 

1249 Alexander III. .. His grand-daughter, 

the maid of Norway Henry III. 

Edward 1 28 



INTERREGNUM. 

COMPETITION FOR THE CROWN. 

1299 John Baliol Grandson of Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter 
of David Earl of 
Huntingdon, bro- 
ther to King Wil- 
liam the Lion Edward 1 28 

John Baliol His cousin, son of 

Isabella, the second 
daughter of David 
Earl of Hunting- 
don Robert Bruce Edward I. 

1306 Robert Bruce .... His son David Bruce Edward I. 

Edward II 29 

Edward III .%.. 30 

STUART LINE. 

1329 David Bruce His nephew, first of 

the Stuarts, son of 
Walter, Lord high 
Steward of Scot- 
land, and Maijery, 
daughter of Robert 

Bruce... Robert II. Edward III 30 

1370 Robert 11 His son Robert III Edward III. 

Richard II 31 
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Began 

to 
Reign. 

1390 Robert III. 



8UCCEBDSD BT 



James I. 



1423 James I. . 
1437 James II. 
1460 James III. 



James II. . 
James III. 
James IV. 



1488 James IV > 

1533 James V. 



James V. 

His daughter Mary 



1542 Mary. 



Her son James VI. 



Contemporary with 

Uichard 11. 

Henry IV 

Henry V 

. Henry VI , 

. Henry VI. 

Henry VI. 

Edwar^ IV 

Edward V 

Richard III 

. Henry VII 

. Henry VIII. .. 

Henry VIII. 
. Henry VIII. 

Edward VI 

Mary 

Elizabeth 



Nos. 
on 
Cbait. 

31 

32 

33 

34 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 



40 
41 
42 



1^8 James VI. 



Afterwards succeed- 
ed to the throne of 
England,A.D.1602 
as the nearest re- 
lative to Elizabeth. 
From this reign 
England and Scot- 
land were united 
under one govern- 
ment, and by the 
Act of Union under 
one Parliament, 
AD. 1707. 

The lineal descent continues in Elizabeth, daughter of James, who married 
Frederic, the Elector Palatine. Her sons, princes Rupert and Maurice, as- 
sisted their uncle Charles in the civil wars, and her daughter Sophia married 
Ernest Augustus duke x)f Brunswick, elector of Hanover, lineal descendant of 
Henry II., and upon the extinction of the Stuart line in the person of Queen 
Anne, according to the act of succession passed in her reign, George I., son of 
Sophia and the Elector of Hanover, ascended the throne of Great Britain. 



DESIGNS 

ON THB 

RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE CHART. 



LXVIII. — The Coronation Chair, 

The celebrated stone, which forms the support of the coro- 
nation chair, was removed by Edward I. from Scone, with 
every insignia of Royalty which could remind the Scots of 
their independence. This palladium had served as a seat for 
the inauguration of the Scottish monarchs from the accession 
of Kenneth M' Alpine, and tradition asserts that this stone 
was brought from Palestine, and was the same on which 
Jacob rested on the night of his miraculous vision. The 
Scots hailed the accomplishment of the prophetic lines in- 
scribed upon the accession of James VI. 

"Unless the Fates are faithless grown, 
And Prophets* voice be vain. 
Where'er is found this sacred stone. 
The Scottish race shall reign." 



LXIX. — The defeat of the Danes in Scotland. — 

In the reign of Malcolm II. Camus, the general of Sweyn 
king of Denmark, invaded Scotland, and was killed by Keith, 
a Scottish officer. Another, disputing with him the glory of 
this action, Malcolm allowed the parties to decide the point 
by single combat, in which Keith slew his adversary, who 
dying, admitted the justice of the claim, and Malcolm marking 
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the shield of Keith in three distinct- lines with the blood 
of his antagonist exclaimed, " Veritas Vincit," which from 
that time has been the armorial bearing and motto of this 
family. 



LXX.— Murder of King Duncan.— A.D. 1096. 

Macbeth, a near relative of Duncan, returning from a 
victory over the Danes, was hailed by three witches as "Thane 
of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, and Macbeth that shall be king 
of Scotland." Two of these predictions were verified, and 
Macbeth, at the instigation of his wife, basely resolved upon 
the fateil third, and inhospitably murdered Duncan, when an 
invited guest at his own castle, contriving that the suspicion 
of this crime should attach itself to the king's attendants. 



LXXI. — BanquOy grandson of Malcolm I, the Royal Ancestor 

of the Sttcarts, — A.D. 1108. 

Banquo, heir of Duncan, was the next victim to 
Macbeth's ambitious cruelty, whom he caused to be mur- 
dered in a forest. His son Fleance escaped to Wales, where 
he died, but his son Walter returned to Scotland, and was 
made cup bearer or steward to Edgar the king, which 
appellation was afterwards corrupted to Stewart, and appro- 
priated as the name of that family. 



LXXII. — The Royal Fugitives Edgar Atheling^ his Mother, 

and Sister Margaret. — A.D. 1057. 

Upon the conquest of England by William of Normandy, 
the grandchildren of Edmund Ironside with their Mother, 
intended to seek refuge in Hungary, but driven by a storm 

Walter Scott has another version of this murder ; ** Macbeth attacked and 
slew the king at a place called Bothgowan, or the Smith's house, and not at 
his own castle at Inverness." 
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on the coast of Scotland; they were courteously received by 
Malcolm III. of Caenmore, who married the fair Margaret. 
Thus the Saxon hope and royal descendant of Egbert was 
united with the line of Kenneth M^Alpine. 



LXXIII. — John Baliol swearing fealty to Edward I. — 

A.D. 1292. 
The only daughter of Alexander III. married Eric, King 
of Norway, whose child Margaret, sumamed the Maid of 
Norway, was declared Queen of Scotland upon the sudden 
death of her grandfather Alexander, but died on her voyage 
thither, by which event this succession became extinct, and 
twelve competitors disputed the Scottish throne. The legal 
claimants were John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and Henry Hastings, 
descendants of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother to King 
William the Lion, (cotemporary with Henry II.;) David had 
three daughters Margaret, Isabella, and Ada; Margaret 
married Allan, Lord Galloway, and their daughter Dever- 
gilda, John Baliol; whose son John Baliol laid claim to the 
throne as grandson of Margaret. Isabella married Robert 
Bruce of Anandale, whose son Robert claimed precedence of 
Baliol, as being the son of Isabella. Henry Hastings laid 
claim in right of his mother Ada, as one of the coheiresses 
of David. The controversy of these disputants, as was cus- 
tomary in this century was referred to the arbitration of a 
foreign prince. The policy of Edward I. who had secretly 
encouraged the various claimants, that by internal dissen- 
sions he might subjugate Scotland, was chosen umpire, 
and adjudged the crown to Baliol, whose title was merely 
nominal, as he took the oath of fealty to the English 
Monarch, and was treated as a vassal. The indignities 
to which Baliol was subject, induced hin to make an effort 
to shake off the English yoke ; the unsuccessful struggle at 
Dunbar, obliged him to make a formal surrender of his 
kingdom at the castle of Brechin; this act was followed by 
an interregnum in Scotland. 
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LXXIV. — Sir William Wallace betrayed in the reign of 

Edicard.—A,D, 1303. 

This Scottish patriot made a determined resistance to the 
conquering arms of Edward, defeated the English commanders 
Warenne and Cressingham,* and was declared regent under 
the captive Baliol. At Falkirk, Wallace sufferedasevere defeat, 
and retired to the banks of the Carron, where Bruce appeared 
on the opposite bank, and in conference represented the fruitless 
and ruinous enterprize in which Wallace was engaged. The 
advice was unheeded : Wallace continued his patriotic 
exertions, but unsuccessfully. The hardy warrior was basely 
betrayed by his friend Sir John Monteith to the victorious 
Edward, who had him tried as a rebel and executed, to awe 
the Scots by an example of severity ; this failed in its purpose ; 
filled with resentment at the death of their warlike chief, 
they rose against the English government under a more for- 
tunate leader Robert Bruce, great grandson of Isabella. 



Robert Bruce, Grandson of the Competitor, — A.D. 1037. 

This hereditary claimant, animated his countrymen to 
resist the power of Edward II. whose numerous army he 
completely defeated at Bannockbum, A.D. 1314. The 
early life of this great hero was thoughtless and fickle, but 
the adversity he endured through a series of disappointed 
hopes, taught him the salutary lessons of constancy and 
moderation; altho' he had suffered severely from the injuries 
of Edward I. his manly and generous conduct to the prisoners 
at Bannockbum, proved him superior to the meanness of 
retaliation. From the example of this prince the Scots im- 
bibed that love for their country so strongly characteristic. 
His death was premature, and according to his particular 
desire his heart was conveyed to Palestine by James 
Douglas. 

* This man was so odious to the Scots, that they made saddle girths of his skin. 
E 
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David Bruce,— A.D. 1329. 

The son of the intrepid Robert Bruce, gay, inexperienced, 
and dissipated, seized the opportunity of Edward's absence 
in France to invade England ; he was taken prisoner by 
Phillippa, at Neville's Cross, remained in captivity eleven 
years, and was then ransomed by his subjects. 



The Accession of the House of Stuart, Robert II, — A.D. 1379. 

Robert II. first of the Stuarts, and nephew of David 
Bruce, was son of Marjory and Walter Fitzallen, lineal de- 
scendant of Kenneth M^ Alpine. 

By the bravery of Walter at Bannockbum he was unani- 
mously thought worthy of Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, 
and to their son Robert, the crown descended on the extinc- 
tion of Bruce's male line in his only son David II. Robert 
had great abilities, endeavoured to quell the fierce turbulence 
of the times, and died at an advanced age. 



LXXV.— 7%e Death of Robert III— A.D, 1390. 

John, Earl of Carrick, eldest son of Robert II. was 
invested with the sovereignty at Scone, under the title of 
Robert III. By his inefficiency to govern so turbulent a 
kingdom as Scotland he was assisted in this arduous duty 
by his brother, the crafty and ambitious Duke of Albany, 
who conspired against his nephews, David Duke of Rothsay, 
and James. Under pretence of the imprudence and ill 
conduct of the former, he obtained permission from Robert 
for his imprisonment, and cruelly caused him to be starved to 
death. Prince James then became the sole hope of the 
nation, and to secure him from the tumult and troubles of 
the times he was sent to France for education ; on his voyage 
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thither he was captured by the English in the reign of Henry 
IV. who ungenerously detained this youth as a state prisoner ; 
which aggravated misfortune broke the heart of his afflicted 
father. A.D. 1423. 



LXXVL— /a^wes /.—A.D. 1424. 

James I. whose capture by the English accelerated the 
death of his father Robert III., was a prince eminently gifted 
with great mental attainments, heightened and cultivated by 
every advantage of education during his captivity. The in- 
termediate regency and the supine government of his prede- 
cessors had given an arrogance and insubordination to the 
nobles which he found necessary to curb, and hence arose 
the unpopularity of his government; notwithstanding his 
many amiable and superior qualities a faction was formed 
against him, amongst which were his relatives Grahame 
and At hole. The temporary removal of the court to 
Perth afforded facility for its fatal termination. After en- 
tertaining his treacherous uncle at supper, he, in league 
with the Chamberlain, admitted a body of armed men 
to the royal apartments — on the alarm, the intrepid courage 
of his queen and one of her attendants, Katherine Douglas, 
effected that delay which gave the unfortunate king time to 
escape to a vault underneath the apartment : imprudently 
attempting to return, thinking the danger overpast, he was 
discovered by one of the conspirators, and was again brutally 
attacked, which he as heroically defended, until overpowered, 
he fell covered with wounds by the hand of Grahame. 



LXXVIL— James //.—A.D. 1437. 

James II. besieged Roxburgh Castle, which had been held 

by the English from the time of David II., and was by them 

considered as an important military station. The king 

standing near a cannon which accidently exploded, was 

killed on the spot. 
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LXXVIIh— James ///.— A.D. 1469. 

A powerful combination was formed against James, in- 
volving some of his most influential nobles, exasperated by 
his undue partialities. The King met the malcontents at 
Falkirk, but fortune proving favourable to his enemies, he 
attempted an escape, which was frustrated by being thrown 
from his horse, when much hurt, was assisted by a miUer's 
wife to her cottage, where incautiously proclaiming his name 
and rank, one of the rebels came up at the moment and 
stabbed him to the heart. 



LXXIX.— James /r.— A.D. 1498. 

James, rash, valiant, and enthusiastic, married Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. but the amicable feelings on 
this alliance were of short duration, and terminated in the 
after feuds of this king and his brother-in-law Henry VIII. 
By the insidious incitements of the Queen of France on the 
chivalrous spirit of James, he was induced to interfere upon 
Henry's invasion of that country, and to demand certain 
restitutions and immunities on his own behalf, to which the 
English king retorted with anger and defiance, and immediate 
hostilities were the result. There are many legendary 
accounts of the superstitious omens and warnings employed 
to deter James from the apprehended fearful consequences of 
this war ; all ineffectual. The armies met at Flodden, 
where the Scot's defended themselves with desperate valor 
against the dexterity of the English archers, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Surry and Sir Edward Stanley; night 
closed this severe struggle, and Scotland paid the heavy cost 
in the loss of her king, and the flower of her nobles. 
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LXXX. & LXXXL— The Raid ♦ of Solway Moss, and 

Death of James V. — A.D. 1514. 

The primary causes of the disafFection of James* subjects 
arose from misplaced confidence, and being so strongly 
imbued with the persecuting spirit of Catholicism, which was 
greatly augmented by his union with the celebrated Mary of 
Guise, and the influential spirit of that violent party. These 
circumstances occasioned so much discontent, that his people 
refused to prosecute an impolitic war with England, which 
obviously aflFected the King's health, when to conciliate his 
feelings the council consented to an attack on the Western 
Border, and James nominated Lord Maxwell to the command 
of the army, but Oliver Sinclair, a most unpopular minion, 
when elevated on a buckler to announce that appointment, a 
rumour arose that he was to be their leader, by this mistake 
the Scots positively refused to fight under such a contemptible 
commander, and surrendered to the English without raising 
a sword. The proud spirit of James sunk under this disgrace, 
and his life became the sacrifice. The news of his daughter's 
birth (the after lovely and ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots,) 
but a short time anteceded his death, and his last words 
presaged in this child the extinction of his house, " It came 
with a lass and will go with a lass," alluding to the Stewart 
alliance which placed that family on the throne. 



LXXXII. — The Embarkation of Mary Queen of Scots. — 

A.D. 1542. 

By the death of James V. the kingdom was involved in 
the nameless ills of a long minority. The Regency was 
invested alternately in the hands of the Earl of Arran, and 
Mary of Guise, every conciliatory measure was advanced by 

* Raid signfies a predatory incursion, in the Scottish application more par- 
ticularly, an armed multitude assembled for a violent purpose. 
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Henry VIII., who offered personal protection to his little 
niece, with the intention of cementing her union with his 
son Edward; these overtures being negatived, his irrascible 
nature proceeded to hostilities, during which he died. The 
same continued in his successor Edward VI. under the pro- 
tector Somerset, who defeated the Scots at the battle of 
Haddington, and threw them into such despair and confusion, 
that the Regent Arran determined upon soliciting the aid 
of France, offering the young Queen in marriage to the 
Dauphin, on condition of their immediate support against 
the power of England, which proposal was so advantageous 
to the French King, Henry II., as yielding a second kingdom 
to his son Francis, that he joyfully acquiesced, and thus before 
Mary was aware of the term, she was an affianced wife, and 
the same fleet which brought over the required troops to 
Scotland, bore back the infant Queen, at ten years of age to 
the court of France, where she was educated. 



LXXXIII. — Mary^s escape from Lochleven. — A.D. 1568. 

Within the short period of seventeen months from the 
accession of Fancis II. to the throne of France, the widowed 
Queen sailed from the fair country over which she had held so 
brief a sway, and with heaviness of heart returned to rule a 
country and people ill-suited to her habits and feelings. Her 
series of troubles commenced in religious controversy under 
the stem language and reproof of that rigid reformer Knox. 
Her marriage with Darnley — the imprudence of her conduct 
with Rizzio, which led to his murder — the death of Darnley, 
under circumstances alike frightful and suspicious — her 
degrading marriage with Bothwell — justly offending and 
inciting her people to rebellion, her person was seized and 
carried prisoner by violence and insult to Edinburgh, where 
after a forced and formal resignation of the crown to her 
son, she was conveyed prisoner to Lochleven, from whence 



she endeavoured to escape by the devoted interest of George 
Douglas, half-brother to her enemy the regent Murray, but 
being discovered in this futile attempt, he was expelled the 
castle, though he afterwards effected her release through the 
medium and dexterity of his relation, the youthful William 
Douglas. 



LXXXrV. — The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, — 

A.D. 1568. 

Upon Mary's escape from Lochleven, the enthusiasm of 
her friends buried the remembrance of her errors in the 
excited interest of her helpless captivity, an army was raised 
in her favour, and she gave battle to the regent Murray at 
Langsyde, at once disastrous and decisive, her forces were 
routed; and upon this defeat against the judgment and advice 
of her best counsellors, she formed the desperate resolution 
of seeking the protection of her cousin and ally Elizabeth of 
England, who violating every feeling of honor and hospitality, 
confined her eighteen years in Fotheringay castle, and finally, 
upon the accusation of participating in a conspiracy against 
Elizabeth, the life and suffering of this unfortunate Queen 
were brought to a close. The ceremonies of a trial yielded 
in their result the legal fiat for her death ; the intimation of 
which, and for its immediate execution, she received with 
dignity and composure, employing the brief interval in fervent 
devotion, providing for her faithful followers and domestics, 
and affectionately soothing their heart-rending grief on the 
loss of their beloved mistress, who asked but for their 
attendance at the last awful moment, which was granted, and 
amid their stifled groans, she meekly laid her head to the 
axe of the executioner. Elizabeth's crafty policy and habitual 
cunning, were never more fully exemplified than by her parade 
of feeling and regret upon the murder of her rival, and under 
a tissue of wily professions to this effect, she dispatched a 
confidential ambassador to James, throwing the odium of this 
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transaction on the unauthorized precipitancy of her secretary 
and council. James was neither the dupe of her artifice, or 
wholly insensible to the claims of filial affection, altho* they 
had never been kindly or effectively exerted in his mother's 
behalf, but the blended effects of time and kingly policy, 
softened down these resentments, and eventually reinstated 
the countries in their ordinary intercourse. 



LXXXV. — The Raid of RuthveUy and the Earl Gowries* 

Conspiracy. 

The early age of James VI. was, as his predecessor's, 
marked by reprehensible partialities. Two favourites, Arran 
and Lennox, inciting dissensions among the nobles, and a 
general tenor of selfish ill conduct, particularly obnoxious 
to the Earls Mar and Gowrie, who together formed the 
desperate resolution of gaining possession of the young 
king's person, until they extorted a promise to redress these 
grievances. This was effected by a plausible invitation given 
to James by Gowrie, to visit his castle at Ruthven, where 
he was treacherously detained prisoner, but by stratagem, 
and the fidelity of his adherents, he gained access to the 
fortress of St. Andrews, and was reinstated in his regal 
dignity. For this treasonable conspiracy (termed in Scottish 
history the Raid of Ruthven,) Earl Gowrie paid the forfeiture 
of his life and property, by which his large family were re- 
duced to destitution. This circumstance, acting upon the 
humane and kindly feelings of James in more matured life, 
he reinstated his sons in the hereditary property, and they, 
with revolting ingratitude, repaid their kingly master by a 
deep plot against his life, upon a similar plan to the Raid of 
Ruthven. Trusting to his confiding nature, they decoyed 
the king to the elder brother's castle ; by some circumstances 
the suspicions of James were excited, which he communicated 
to his attendants, and on his arrival, various treacherous 
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pretexts amply justified these fears. He was inveiglea noni 
his retinue, and led to an isolated chamber, where the 
younger brother, Alexander Ruthven, aimed his dagger's 
point at the heart of his king, who by a violent eflFort eluded 
the blow, and alarmed his courtiers, and they with difficulty 
found, and forced the fatal apartment. The king's page 
killed Alexander Ruthven on the spot, and Earl Gowrie, 
after a short skirmish with the king's attendants fell dead by 
a sword thrust from Sir Thomas Erskine. 




Explanatory Directions for the Chart and its Allegories. 



The succession from Father to Son descends one step. Brothers and Sisters are 

on the same line. 



Saxon line, and Kenneth M' Alpine's Royal Blue 

Danish Crimson 

Norman Violet 

Blois Vellou' 

Plantagenet Green 

Lancaster Crimson 

York Yellow 

Tudor Crimson 

Stuart Green 

Orange Orange 

Hanover Royal Blue 



Design 29,— The small Tree marks the Period of the Reformation, A.D. 1372, and 

that it originated in England. 

At the root is the word Pentecost, from whence the general diffusion of 
Christianity. On the trunk are designated those two pious Sects, who main- 
tdned the pure religion amid peril and persecution. A remnant of one, the 
Albigenses, in 1206, settled in England, from whom John Wickliffe, (bom in 
Yorkshire,) parent of the Reformation, became the faithful champion and 
minister of the gospel. 

A branch of the tree points to the Queen of Richard II., Anne of Luxemburg, 
who embraced Wickliffe' s doctrines, and at her death the valuable manuscripts of 
his writings which she had possessed, were transferred to Bohemia, from them 
his tenets were diffused into Germany, and hence the reformers of that country 
became enlightened. 

No. 43. The larger tree emblematic of the wide spreading diffusion of 
christian truth, A.D. 1517, bears on its branches the names of the Reformers. 
The Tablet gives the three Popes, contemporary with Henry the VIII. The 
female figure representing Religion points to Coverdale's Bible. 
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